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j_# In consequence of the indisposition of the 
editor, while travelling, together with other caus- 
es of delay entirely beyond his control, the mat- 
ter for the present number of the Genius was not 

repared in season, and no paper was issued, for 
fast month. The chasm is partially filled, how- 
ever, by a supplement of eight pages, accompany- 
ing this sheet. ‘The supplement is a gratuitous of- 
fering to subscribers, to conciliate them for the ir- 
regularity here alluded to! They will receive the 
full complement of whole sheets, when the volume 
shall be completed ; but the last number will ap- 
pear one month later in the year than was origin- 
ally contemplated. 





AMERICAN CONVENTION, 

The ninth day of next month will be the stated 
period for the twenty-second biennial session of the 
“¢ American Convention for promoting the Abolition 
of Slavery and Improving the Condition of the .Afri- 
can Race.” This Convention will meet now, for 
the second time, in the city of Washington. The 
aspect of affairs, relative to the question of Afri- 
can Emancipation, is such that many of its advo- 
cates will, probably, feel some hesitation in recom- 
mending much to be done in that assembly the 
present year. We hope, nevertheless, that the 
delegates from the various Societies will feel duly 
sensible of the high importance attached to astea- 
dy perseverance in the righteous cause, and that 
they will be enabled to transact the business that 
may come before them in the true spirit of repub- 
lican freedom and christian philosophy. The 
writer of this has, for a number of years, enjoyed 
the pleasure of attending the meetings of that 
philanthropic body. But at the ensuing session 
he will be deprived of the great satisfaction re- 
sulting therefrom, by absence from home. ‘That 
harmony of feeling and unity of purpose may 
characterize their deliberations, and that much 
good may result from their labors, is the sincere 
desire of his heart. 

We perceive, by a notiee in the Boston “Li- 
berator,” that a premium has been offered for 
an essay, to be submitted to the Convention for 
inspection, &c. But to give a correct idea of the 
matter, the notice is copied below. We like this 
plan of encouraging the investigation of subjects 
connected with the question of emancipation,— 
though we have never yet had leisure to compete 
with others, in such a case, for the prize. 

A PREMIUM OFFERED. 

fC An aged and responsible Gentleman in 
the vicinity of Boston, one of the few remaining 
Revolutionary Patriots, an ardent lover of equal 


liberty and the rights of man, offers a premium of 
$30, for the best written Essay, on the natural ef- 








naneueiatnaiiinmmncinnid 
Sects of Slavery (as now existing in the U. 8.) on 
the SLAVEHOLDERS. 

The,Essays to be sent to the ‘American Con- 
vention for promoting the Abolition of Slavery,’ 
to be held at Washington on the second Monday 
in January next, and their merits to be carefully ex- 
amined and declared by a Committee of that body. 


The proposed premium being duly awarded, 
shall be paid on application to the Editor of the 
Boston Liberator. Boston, Nov. 12, 1831. 





ABOLITION OF BLAVERY IN THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA. 

Petitions to Congress, urging upon theatten- 
tion of that body the great national importance of 
the extinction of slavery in the Distriet of Colum- 
bia, have been prepared and numerously signed, 
in various parts of the United States. We in- 
serted one of these, a few months since, which 
was circulated for signature in the District itself, 
and to which many names were attached. Copies 
of several others, from Pennsylvania, New-Jer- 
sey, New-York, &c. &c. have also been received 
for publication ; but we find it impossible to spare 
room for all of them. T'wo of those received are 
inserted below, which, in substance, are much the 
same as the rest. 

Since the unfortunate movements. among the 
slaves in Virginia, &c. some of our friends have 
evinced a disposition to let the subject rest, though 
that very circumstance should have been consider- 
ed the strongest proof of the absolute necessity of 
speedily putting an end to the system of oppres- 
sion, which is productive of such disastrous re- 
sults. We see no cause to slacken our exertions 
for the accomplishment of this purpose; and hope 
that all, who feel an interest in the matter, will 
continue their efforts to awaken the national le- 
gislators toa sense of the duty which unques- 
tionably devolves upon them in relation thereto. 

We were particularly gratified, a short time 
since, to see a list of about 400 names appended to 
a memorial of this kind, headed by the venerable 
AxLexanpDer Corrin,* of Hudson, New-York. 





* We were delighted with a brief, though in- 
teresting, conversation with the patriarch A. Cof- 
fin, who is now verging on the age of a centenari- 
an. The frost of nearly a hundred winters have 
silvered his locks, and the inexorable hand of time 
hath furrowed his manly brow ;—but yet the ge- 
nerous glow of philanthropy warms his bosom, 
and the most ardent patriotism beams from his eye. 
He feelingly deseanted on the wrongs of the Afri- 
can, and indignantly repudiated the idea of coun- 
tenancing the horrible system of oppression, where 
constitutional power can put it down. Among 
other remarks, on the subject of slavery, he men- 
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This aged and very respectable gentleman is high- 


ly esteemed by his fellow-citizens, and possesses 
an extensive and deserving influence among them. 
May our cause soon have many more such advo- 
cates. Seygral of the people of that place and 
vicinity have evinced the most laudable disposi- 
tion to bring this matter before the constituted au- 


“thorities of the nation. Among others, the keeper 


of a Turnpike Gate, near the city, had put up a 
written notice, -inviting those citizens of the dis- 
trict, passing through, to stopand sign the memo- 


tial. We understand he thus obtained a hand- 


some list of names. ma 

The annexed memorials are briefly couched in 
respectful terms, and at the same time exhibit a 
cogency of reasoning that cannot fail of impres- 
sing the minds of readers, generally, with the 
magnitude and importance of the subject to which 
they allude. Let that subject be fairly examined 
and well considered. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States in Congress assembled :— 

The subscribers, citizens of the County of Bur- 
lington, in the State of New-Jersey, beg leave, 
respectfully, to call the attention of the represen- 
tatives of the people to the subject of Slavery, 
within the District of Columbia, over which Con- 
gress has exclusive jurisdiction. 

We do not impute to you.a want of disposi- 
tion to take measures which will finally eradicate, 
what we deem a reflection upon our nation, in its 
national character, so far as it applies to the Dis- 
trict within your control. But having ebtained 
the public opinion on this subject, it is presumed 
Congress will have less delicacy in taking the 
first step for the gradual, but final relief from Sla- 
very, from the seat of the General Government. 

It is deemed so incompatible with all the princi- 

les of our free institutions, that our surprise is on- 
y equalled by our regret, that the emancipation 
had not been commenced at a much earlier day. 
We are not aware that Congress have taken any 
measures to obtain this desirable end; though the 
National Jurisdiction has been exercised over this 
District for thirty years. 
_ Your Memorialists will not presume to enter 
into any details, by which this object ean be ef- 
fected ; believing that Congress possesses all the 
information on the subject calculated to present it 
to their minds in the beldens relief, when contrasted 
with the declaration which proclaimed us a nation. 

We, therefore, pray that another session will 
not be suffered to pass without an effort by the 
representatives of this free and happy country, to 
say this important work has been conumenced, 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the U. 
States of America, in Congress assembled :— 
Your Memorialists, citizens of the county of 
Columbia and state of New-York, respectfully 
represent :— 
_That, deeply as they are impressed with a con- 
viction of the evils of Slavery in the District of 





tioned the circumstance of the African female poet, 
Phillis Wheatly, having been, for some months, a 
resident (with her mother) in the same house that 
he occupied, in Boston. He bears ample testi- 
mony to the excellent character and fine talents of 
Phillis, and rejects, unhesitatingly, the doctrine of 
knaves and fools, which stigmatizes the blacks as 
a naturally inferior class of the human family. 











Columbia, they believe the existence of those 
evils is too generally admitted and deplored to 
render it nece to detail them. They there- 
fore earnestly solicit your intervention to wipe 
from the fair institutions of our beloved country, 
the stain, that the sanction of Congress to this 
calamity, has hitherto suffered to rest upon them. 
After the late peaceable emancipation of large bo- 
dies of Slaves in our sister republics of South 
America, and Mexico, as well as in several of our 
own states, nO one, we conceive, can justly ap- 
rehend danger from a like noble act in the small 
District of Columbia. And as that District is ex- 
clusively under the control and authority of the gen- 
eral government, it isnat expected that any scruple 
can arise as to the constitutionality of the measure, 
An act of Congress for ever abolishing Slavery 
within those limits, would exalt the national cha- 
racter, and we doubt not would promote the best 
interests of all concerned, and give general satis- 
faction to your fellow-citizens, 





MEMORIALS PRESENTED. 

From a statement of the proceedings of Con- 
gress, as published in the newspapers, it appears 
that fifteen memorials, or petitions, for the aboli- 
tion of slavery in the District of Colunbia, were 
presented to the House of Representatives on the 
12th instant, by the Hon. John Quincy Adams.— 
We copy the following paragraphs from the New- 
York Whig. Who reported the proceedings, we 
donot know. ‘The editor of this work being from 
home at present, has not an opportunity of noting, 
personally, the public movements at Washington. 
We do not believe that the half said by the Hon. 
member was recorded. 


Various petitions and memorials were present- 
ed, among which were 15, presented by Mr. John 
Quincy Adams, from certain Quakers of Penn- 
sylvania, praying for the abolition of slavery 
the slave trade in the District of Columbia. On 
presenting them, Mr. A. observed they had been 
sent to hum many months ago, with a request that 
he would present them, He was grateful for the 
confidence thus reposed in him, and he entertain- 


ed the highest respect for the class of men from | 
whom they emanated, as comprising “ as much of 


human virtue as any other class on the face of the 
globe ;” but concluded by saying :— 

“If there were any thing in the present state 
of the traffic in slaves, which might become a pro- 
per subject of legislation, he would move that that 
portion of the petitions should be referred to the 
committee appointed on the affairs of the District 
of Columbia; with respect to the other part, the 
abolition of slavery, the myananse probably ex- 
pee he should give it his wa 7 pl He felt it 

is duty to declare, that he should not give it his 
support. Whatever might be his opinion of sla- 
very, in the abstract, in the District of Columbia, 
he hoped it would not become a subject of discus- 
sion in that House. 

“If such should be the case, he should then 


.State his reasons for differing from the sentiments 


of the petitioners, on this subject. The honora- 
ble gentleman concluded by observing, that the 
most healing medicines, whet unduly adminis- 
tered, become the most deadly poison.” 


The aan were referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 


We shall reserve for a future occasion the task 
of commenting, at length, on the language here 


and» 
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used by the gentleman to whom these memorials 
were entrusted. We are not disappointed in learn- 
ing the course he has determined to.pursue. And 
we are not the less firmly resolved to press the subject 
upon the attention of the people and their representa- 
tives, from time to time, because a political favorite 
of a large portion of our friends chooses to decline 
the advocacy of our cause. Nay more: Should 
every popularity hunter in the land set his face 
against us, (and it is yet to be expected that they 
will, generally, do so,) we shall still march on- 
ward, with unfaltering step, in the glorious path, 
and in pursuit of the grand object, to which pa- 
triotism, philanthropy, justice, and christian duty 
constantly direct our views. Let every memorial 
and petition of this nature be forwarded to Con- 
gress, that can be prepared and signed in every 
part of the Union; and in process of time we shall 
find champions in the halls of that “august” as- 
sembly, who will not fear to advocate the cause of 
justice because it is unpoputar among the unreflect- 
ing and the tyrannical. More anon. 


jt_f> Since the above was prepared for the 
Press, we have seen another version of the Hon. 
gentleman’s remarks. It is much more explana- 
tory than that we have quoted. 





IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISION. 

A law was enacted by the Legislature of Vir- 
ginia, in 1823, which authorized the sale of free 
colored persons, as slaves, for certain offences.— 
Sometime since, a mulatto man, named Batkin, 
was convicted of felony, and sold by authority of 
this law. His mother was a white woman, and 
he was born in Virginia. At length, after being 
several times sold, he was purchased by 4 man in 
Tennessee, and removed thither. He petitioned 
the Cireuit Court of that State for his freedom, 
and was set atliberty. The Court decided that 
the provisions of the law, under which he was 
first sold as a slave, were a positive violation of 
both the Bill of Rights of Virginia, and that 
clause of the Constitution which prohibits the 
passage of bills of attainder, &c. 

We repeat, that this is an important decision ;— 
and it must cause no little stir among the jurists of 
the “ancient dominion.” How many poor wretch- 
esmay yet be pining in slavery, who were as il- 
legally doomed to that condition as was the ulti- 
mately more fortunate Batkin! 





CENSUS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
The following table, &c. showing the number of 
persons in the United States, according to the 
Census of 1830, is copied from the New-York 
American. Theremarks respecting the dispropor- 
tion between aged white and colored persons are 


° wad 

deration. We have been told that America is not 
the home of the colored man. What says Nature ? 
The Census will be. noticed more in detail, at a 
future period. 

Recapitulation, exhibiting the General 


Agere ate 
Amount of each description of Persons in the Uni- 
ted States, by Classes. 


FREE WHITE PERSONS. 





Males—under 5 yearsof age, 972,194 
of 5 and under 10, 782,637 
of 10 “ 15, 671,688 
of 15 20, 575,614 
of 20 -“ 30, 952,902 
sp | BREE. 40, 592,596 
re | Sas. 50, 369,370 
of 50 “ 60, 230,500 
of 60 ” 70, 134,910 
es ea 80, 58,136 
of 80 “ 90, 15,945 
of 90 “ 100, 1,993 
of 100 and upwards, 274—5,358,759 
Females—under 5 yrs. of age, 920,104 
of 5 and under 10, 751,649 
of 10. ..* 15, 639,063 
of 15 “ 20, 597,713 
om = 30, 915,662 
of 30 " 40, 555,565 
of 40 “ 50, 355,425 
of 50 “ 60, 225,928 
of 60 “ 70, 130,866 
of 70 “ 80, 58,034 
of 80 «* 90, 17,672 
of 90 “ 100, 2,484 
of 100 and upwards, 234—5,167,299 
Total number of Free Whites, 10,526,058 
SLAVES. 
Males—under 10 yearsofage, 353,845 
of 10andunder24, 313,676 
of 24 « 36, 185,654 
ko aa ies 55, 118,996 
of 55 “ 100, 41,456 
of 100andupwards, 718—1,014,345 
Females--under 10 yrs. ofage, 347,566 
of 10and under 24, 308,793 
of 2 = #4 36, 186,082 
fs 55, 111,753 
of 55 * 100, 41,422 
of 100and upwards, 688— 996,284 
Total number of Slaves..... +++ 2,010,629 
FREE COLORED PERSONS. 
Males—under 10 yearsofage, 48,737 
of 10andunder24, 43,126 
of 24 “ 36, 27,629 
of 36 “ 55, 22,262 
of 55 “ 100, 11,475 
of 100andupwards, 266—153,495 
Females--under 10 yrs.ofage, 47,347 
of 10andunder24, 48,125 
WBE 36, 32,504 
of 36 “ 55, 24,266 
of 55 “« 100, 13,369 
of 100 and upwards, 361—165,962 





Total number of Free Colored Persons. . 319,467 
Total aggregate of the U. S 12,856,154 
The fact that strikes us at the first glance in 
this statement, is the immense disproportion of 
aged colored people, to aged white people. Take 
the extreme case for instance :—there are of 
White males, over 100 years, 274 
do. females, " " 234 
——508 





appropriate, and the subject is worthy of consi- 





out of a population of ten and a half millions! dr 
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souls. 
Of male slaves, over 100 years, - 718 
female do. “5 - - 668—1386 
out of a population of little over two millions, or 
one centenarian for every fourteen hundred souls ! 

But the free colored persons give a result still 
more incredible :—there are 

Of males over 100 years, -. 266 

females ” vi - 361—627 
out of a population of three hundred and nineteen 
thousand persons, or a centenarian for every 500 
souls! ! 

In the power included between 55 and 100, 
the colored population exhibits throughout an in- 
credibly greater proportion of aged persons, than, 
for the same periods, is allotted to the whites. 





WILBERFORCE SETTLEMENT. — 
We have lately had several! very interesting in- 


terviews with the Rev. Nathaniel Paul, and Israel 
Lewis, who have been appointed as agents to col- 
lect funds, for the purpose of aiding the emigrants 
to the Wilberforce Settlement, in Canada. The 
gentleman, first named, will proceed forthwith to 
England, accompanied, as we understand, by an- 
other person, appointed by the colored people of 
New-York. Lewis willtravelin various parts of 
the United States, soliciting contributions, for the 
purpose above mentioned. Both of these agents 
are provided with suitable credentials, and the 
most unquestionable evidence that full confidence 
in their integrity and uprightness is rcposed in 


them. We shall scon have more to say respecting | 


this Settlement. 





THE VIRGINIA MASSACRE. 

It is generally supposed that the finale of this 
horrible tragedy has developed itself. ‘The prime 
mover and acknowledged leader having been ta- 
ken and executed, no further symptons of insur- 
rection have lately appeared in the slaveholding 
part of the United States. The dreadful alarm 
which every where existed for a time, has gradu- 
ally subsided ; and many are consoling themselves 
with the belief that they are again secure. Some 
will thus quiet their minds, and rest under the fa- 
tal delusion, drawing the cord of oppression still 
tighter and tighter, until another attempt shall 
probably be made to sever the “ gordian knot,” 
as before. Others, more foresighted, will exert 
themselves to bring about a change in the politi- 
cal and moral system, by which means the gory 
arm of servile commotion may be stayed at the 
bidding of humanity and justice.* Whether these 





* A writer in the Petersburg (Va.) Inteltigencer, 
adverting to this subject, remarks as follows :— 

“ The sentiment is gaining ground in Virginia, 
that the whole African race ought to be removed 
from among us. Many people feel unwilling to 
die and leave their posterity exposed to all the ills 
which, from the existence of slavery in our State, 
they have themselves so long felt. 

“ Others are unwilling themselves longer to suf- 
fer these inconveniences—some of our best citi- 


about one centenarian for every twenty thousand | 








will possess sufficient influence, and evince the 
requisite promptitude and activity, to accomplish 
any thing of importance, we are at present una- 
ble to judge. Our hopes lean to the side of peace 
and safety, yet our doubts, at the same time, tend 
to increase, rather than diminish our anxious s»)- 
licitude for the future welfare of all. 

On reviewing the various transactions, connect- 
ed with the subject before us, and in noting, par- 
ticularly, the results of every investigation as 
they have unfolded themselves to our view, it ig 
extremely gratifying to perceive that nothing yet 
done by us, could be construed as having in any 
degree promoted the direful catastrophe. Not- 
withstanding the advocates of slavery have charg. 
ed us with being the chief agents in stirring up the 
elements of commotion ; altho’ they madly impre- 
cate us, and in the frenzy of their rage denounce 
us, as the authors of all the mischief—as the 
grand marplots of the day, who not only disturb 
their repose, but even compass their destruction :— 
we say that notwithstanding they thus endeavor 
to fasten the authorship of that awfully tragic per- 
formance upon us, we can, with truth, answer them 
in the language of Shakspeare : 

“ Thou canst not say I did it; never shake 
Thy gory locks at me.” 
No, after every examination that has been made— 
after the most minute and severe scrutiny that 
was probably ever instituted—not a single free co- 
lored person has been convicted of a participation in 
any one of the numerous plots, conspiracies, or 
insurrections, discovered or suspected, in the 
southern States, during the recent period of alarm. 
And, further, we have heard of the prosecution of 
but one slave, in whose possession was found a 
publication in which an advocate of emancipa- 
tion is or has been concerned; and it is believed 





zens are ameny removing—others will doubtless 
follow, unless they can see a probability that at 
some period, the evil will be taken away.” 

The Richmond Whig, also, considers the sub- 
ject “ of such vital consequence, that in compari- 
son all other questions sink into utter insignifi- 
cance.” 

It is much to be regretted, however, that south- 
ern gentlemen cannot perceive the futility of de- 
pending upon the plan of removing the colored 
race. The desired object will never, NEVER, be 
accomplished by such means, alone. We do not 
wish to discourage this plan, if properly conducted ; 
but—SOMETHING ELsE must also be done. The 
editor of the New-York Sentinel has a clearer 
view of the matter. He says, in copying the 
above from the Petersburg paper :— 

“Tt is somewhat consoling to learn, as we do b 
the above paragraph, that the people of the Sou 
are awaking to the danger in which they are pla- 
ced; but it is extraordinary that they do not de- 
termine to do justice, as the best means of avert- 
ing the threatened danger. The project of remov- 
ing them, we believe to be a fallacy: let them 
have a reasonable prospect of liberation, and pre- 
pare them for the change, and there will no lon- 
ger be danger of insurrection.” 
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ing therein, our most violent traducers have ad- 
mitted, that free persons of color and intelligent 
slaves did, in many instances, not only give time- 
ly information of meditated insurrection, but also 
assisted promptly in quelling the same. 

Is not a knowledge of these facts of the utmost 
importance to all concerned? Do they not furnish 
us with the most TRIUMPHANT VINDICA- 
TION that could be even desired? Will not our 
moderate and honest opponents therefore candidly 
admit, after a season of calm reflection, that’(with 
a very few exceptions) danger is not to be appre- 
hended from that portion of the colored popula- 
tion whose condition has been meliorated, and 
whose prospects are hopeful ;*—but, on the con- 
trary, that those alone are to be dreaded whose 
necks are inured to the yoke of cruel bondage; 
whose limbs are benumbed by unrewarded toil; 
whose desart minds areas dark as Erebus; cheer- 
less and hopeless as the shades of death; and 
whose souls are thus estranged from the princi- 
ples of virtue, fired with vengeance, and frensied 
by rage and desperation? This, it must be ac- 
knowledged, is the true state of the case; and 
most ardently do we desire that all may take a 
right view of the subject. Then shall the light of 
reformation soon dispel the gloom of anxiety and 
boding fear; hostility shall be disrobed of his 
crimson garb; the moral volcano shall cease its 
tremulous and awful vibrations ; and neither the 
“signs in the heavens” nor wholesome political 
restrictions will longer be interpreted by super- 
stition and ignorance as the fated precursors of 
insurrection, bloodshed, and slaughter. 

We hope that, henceforth, we shall not have 
Occasion to occupy much space in our pages with 
this painful subject : but as every reader undoubt- 
edly wishes to have a right understanding of it, 
we have felt in duty bound togive asmany of the 
particulars connected with it as our limits would 
allow. We insert below an article, from the 
Richmond Enquirer, relative to the confessions of 
Nat Turner, the leader of the late insurrection, 
who was taken, about the Jast of October, and 
soon after executed. These “ confessions” have 
been published in a pamphlet, at Baltimore, but 
being from home, we have not yet seen it. 


Tue Conressions or Nat Turner.—Mr. T. 
R, Gray’s pamphlet of “'The Confessions of Nat 
Turner, the leader of the late insurrection in South- 





* It is gratifyifig to perceive that some of the 
slaveholders to the south of us are sensible of this 
fact. A report obtained credit that a conspiracy 
had been formed among the slaves near Claiborne, 
in Alabama. A letter from that place, in noti- 
cing the circumstance, remarked that no fears 
were entertained of the whites being taken by 
surprise,—as the creoles (mulattoes and others) 
were conversant with all the movements of the slaves, 
and might be depended on to give timely warning, in 
case an attempt of the kind should be made. 





ee 
that that one was acquitted. Instead of participat- 








sat my has been published at Baltimore. It 
es 22 pages. It professes to give, from the 
bandit’s own lips, the circumstances which form- 
ed him a leader and a fanatic. It sketches the 
commencement, i and termination of an 
insurrection, the bare recital of which makes the 
blood run cold. The description of the butchery 
af the whites is terrific. e cannot make copi- 
ous extracts from it, because it is put under a co- 
py right. But we may be permitted, without in- 
fringing on the author’s privilege, to copy the fol- 
lowmg incidents: 

“And by signs in the heavens that it would 
make known to me when I should commence the 
great work—and until the first sign appeared, I 
should canceal it from the knowledge of men.— 
And on the appearance of the sign, (the eclipse of 
the sun last February) I should arise and prepare 
myself, and slay my enemies with their own wea- 
pons. And immediately on the sign appearing in 
the heavens, the seal was removed from my lips, 
and I communicated the great work laid out for 
me to do to four in whom I had the greatest con- 
fidence, (Henry, Hark, Nelson, and Sam.) It 
was intended by us to have begun the work of 
death on the 4th July last. Many were the plans 
formed and rejected by us, and it affected my 
mind to such a degree that I fell sick, and the time 
peers without our coming to any determination 

ow tocommence. Still forming new schemes 
and rejecting them, when the sign appeared again, 
which determined me not to wait longer.”—([the 
strange appearance of the sun.] * * 

“Hark got a ladder, and set it up against the 
chimney, on which I ascended, and, hoisting a 
window, entered and came down stairs, unbarred 
the door, and removed the guns from their places. 
—It was then observed that I must spill the first 
blood. On which, armed with a hatchet and ac- 
companied by Will, I entered my master’s cham- 
ber: it being dark, I could not give a death-blow, 
the hatchet glanced from his head, he sprang from 
the bed and called his wife: it was his last word. 
Will laid him dead with a blow of his axe, and 
Mrs. Travis shared the same fate, as in bed. 
The murder of this family, five in , was 
the work of a moment, not one of them awoke: 
there was a little infant sleeping in a cradle, that 
was forgotten until we had left the house and gone 
some distance, when Henry and Will returned 


and killed it. We got here four guns that would 
shoot, and several old muskets, with a pound or 
two of powder.” . . ° ° 


“From Mr. Reese’s we went to Mrs. Turner’s, 
a mile distant, which we reached about sunrise on 
Monday morning. Henry, Austin, and Sam went ~ 
to the still, where, finding Mr. Peebles, Austin 
shot him, and the rest of us went to the house; as 
we approached, the family discovered us, and shut 
the door. Vain hope! Will, with ong stroke of 
his axe, opened it, and we entered and found Mrs, 
Turner and Mrs. Newsome in the middle of a 
room almost frightened to death. "Will immedi- 
ately killed Mrs. Turner, with one blow of his 
axe. I took Mrs. Newsome by the hand, and 
with the sword I had when I was fy er gry I 
struck her several blows over the head, but not 
being able to kill her, as the sword was dull, Will 
turned round, and discovering it, despatched her 
also. A general destruction of property and a 
search for money and ammunition, always suc- 
ceeded the murders.” * + * * 


“ All the family were already murdered, but 
Mrs. Whitehead and her daughter Margaret. As 
I came round to the door, I saw Will pulling Mrs. 
Whitehead out of the house ; and at the step he 
nearly severed her head from her body with his 
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broad-axe. Miss Margaret, when I discovered 
her, had concealed herself in a corner formed by 
the projection of the cellacap from the house ; 
on my approach she fled, but was soon overtaken, 
and after repeated blows with the sword, I killed 
her by a blow on the head with a fence rail.” 

What wretches! This monster Will furnish- 
es deeds that would suit the pencil of Salvator 
Rosa. 

One confession of Nat Turner is important: 

He wasasked “if he knew of any extensive or 
concerted plan. His answer was—I do not.— 
When [ questioned him as to the insurrection in 
North Carolina happening about the same time ; 
he denied any knowledge of it; and when I look- 
ed him in the face, as though I would search his in- 
most thoughts, he replied: ‘I see, sir, you doubt 
my word ; but can you not think the same ideas, 
and strange appearances about this time in the 
heavens, might prompt others, as well as myself, 
to this undertaking ?” 

The pamphlet has one defect—we mean its 
style. The confession of the culprit is given, as 
it were, from his own lips—(and when read to 
him, he admitted its statements to be correct)— 
but the language is far superior to what Nat Tur- 
ner could have employed—Portions of it are even 
eloquently and classically expressed. This is 
calculated to cast some shade of doubt over the 
authenticity of the narrative, and to give the ban- 
dit a character for intelligence which he does not 
deserve, and ought not to have received. In all 
other respects, the confession appears to be faith- 
ful and true. The whole prc 9 is deeply in- 
teresting. 





MEXICO AND THE UNITED STATES. 

In our review of the article, headed “ The Mex- 
icans in 1830,” some notice was taken of the at- 
tempt, on the part of the United States, to be- 
come possessed of the province of Texas, &c.— 
We now proceed to show further, from other 
sources, the overweening anxiety manifested, by 
both the government and individuals, to secure 
the possession thereof; from which some addition- 
al ideas of its great importance to the owner may 
be formed. The sentiments and movements of 
some of the most intelligent Mexicans, relative to 
the subject, will also be noted, that the reader may 
understand they likewise are fully sensible of its 
intrinsic value, and determined to retain it at eve- 
ry hazard. 

We give a discription of the Texas country, 
&e. &c. (which is believed to be generally correct,) 
ina Supplement to the present number of this 
work. It will be found yery interesting. We 
likewise intend collecting and publishing, from 
time to time, such further information respecting 
that portion of the Mexican republic, particular- 
ly, as we may conceive to be desirable to our 
readers. 

In the spring and summer of 1829, Thomas H. 
Benton, the most open and unblushing advocate of 
Missouri slavery, (now a senator in Congress from 
that State,) conceived the magnificient project of 
acquiring, by diplomacy or force, the vast country 
east of the Rio Bravo del Norte, including the 
whole of the province of Texas, with parts of se- 








veral others adjoining. His avowed object was, 
to obtain it for the humane purpose of extending 
the limits of our slave territory and adding sever- 
al more slaveholding States to this Union. Brief- 
ly, his views were delineated in the following ex- 
tract from a paper published at Edgefield, South 
Carolina. A more shameless claim was, perhaps, 
never made than the one before us; and it will be 
seen that the hope of success was partially, if not 
mainly, based on the supposition, that the then 
critical state of affairs in Mexico would compel 
that government to submit quietly to the usurpa- 
tion. 


“ The acquisition of Texas, relinquished by the 
Government of the United States to the magna- 
nimous Ferdinand VII, by the Florida Treaty of 
1819, is now a subject of much interest. in the 
Western States. This valuable territory has now 
devolved upon the republic of Mexico, and from 
the condition of that country—suffering under in- 
vasion and civil war, and with scanty finances— 
it is supposed that its retrocession might be ob- 
tained for a reasonable equivalent. Great confi- 
dence is expressed that the Administration will 
embrace the present favorable occasion of regain- 
ing an extensive and fertile region of county, with- 
in the natural limits of the United States. Some 
imposing essays, originally published in the St. 
Louis Beacon, with the signature of Americanus, 
and attributed to Col. Benton of the Senate, ex- 
plaining the circumstances of the Treaty of 1819, 
and displaying the advantages of the retrocession, 
have operated upon the public mind in the West 
with electrical force and rapidity. The writer 
produces strong circumstantial proof that the sur- 
render of Texas resulted from the subserviency of 
our negociator to Spain in her contest with Mex- 
ico, together with the powerful subsidiary motive 
of hostility to the Western and Southern sections 
of our owncountry. This large fi ent of the 
Mississippi Valley, affording sufficient territory 
for four or five slaveholding States, was unceremo- 
niously sacrificed, with scarcely the pretext of a 
demand for it on the partof Spain. The time of 
the negotiation was during the heat of the debate 
on the Missouri question—the place was Wash- 
ington, whither the negotiation had been unne- 
cessarily removed while it was proceeding pros- 
perously at Madrid, and where the restrictionists 
were then assembled in all their strength—and the 
negotiator was Mr. Adams, the friend and asso- 
ciate of the most thoroughgoing among these re- 
strietionists. Americanus exposes the evils to the 
United States of this surrender under twelve dis- 
tinct heads, which we have not room to enume- 
rate. ‘Two of them of particular interest to this 
section of the country, are, that it brings a non- 
slaveholding empire into juxtaposition with the 
slaveholding Southwest, and that it diminishes 
the outlet for the emigration of the Indians inha- 
biting the States of Georgia, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, and Tennessee.” 


The writer of the essays, above alluded to, un- 
dertook, indeed, to show that equity and justice de- 
manded the increase of slave states, to keep parri 
passu in numerical strength with those which in- 
hibit the practice of slaveholding! Hear him :— 


“That these latter [the slave states] have much 
to fear from the undue or excessive preponder- 
ance of the free states is proved in every way 
that human proof can be exhibited to the human 
mind, in speeches, writings and essays; in news- 
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paper publications ; in books and pamphlets ; in 
the acts and proceedings of corporate ies; in 
the resolutions and memorials of societies and as- 
sociations ; in the solemn acts of state legisla- 
tures; in the halls of congress ; from the federal 
judicial bench, and from the sacred stand of the 
pulpit; all issuing for a series of years from the 
non-slaveholding states; all thickening as time ad- 
vances, and all tending to one point, the abolition 
of slavery, under the clause in the Declaration of 
Independence, which asserts the natural equality 
of allmen. Dreadful would be the condition of 
these states,—cruel and terrible their fate beyond 
the power of pen to describe or pencil to paint, or 
of imagination to conceive, if in the excessive pre- 
ponderance of the free states and in furious con- 
tentions for political power a majority of judges 
should be found on the bench of the supreme court 
of the U. States to act on the law declared by Mr. 
Justice Story in his charge to the grand jury at 
Portsmouth, N. H., in May, 1820, or a_ majority 
in congress should be found to act on the princi- 
ples avowed by Mr. R. King in the Senate; or 
on the principles contained in the petition present- 
ed to the House of Representatives, by its then 
speaker, Mr. J. W. Taylor, in the session of 
1822-3; or on the principles contained in the Re- 
port of. a committee of the House of Rrepresenta- 
tives, inthe case of the slave of D’Auterive, at 
the session before last. Whenever a majority 
may be found in congress, or on the supreme 
bench, to act upon these principles, thus avowed 
and declared from the highest seats of legislative 
and judicial power, and to carry them out to their 
legitimate conclusions, the fate of the slave states 
in this Union will be as much more lamentable 
and terrible than that of the French inhabitants of 
San Domingo in’93, as the cruelties of Indian war 
superadded to the atrocities of negro insurrection 
can exceed the horrors of negro insurrection.” 


We make no comment on the above, except to 
say that it has not the least resemblance to pro- 
bability. No wonder that a man, entertaining 
sentiments like these, should wish our government 
to grasp the territory in question—right or wrong! 
A statesman, of this cast, is prepared for any 
usurpation that power or fraud can render suc- 
cessful. 


We next give an extract from the Arkansas Ga- 
zette, to show that our government had taken offi- 
cial measures to obtain the territory, by negotia- 
tion. The Mexicans, however, had become ap- 
prized of the designs of our slavite politicians ; 
they had learned that their great object was to fill 
the country with slaves, by which the “accursed 
system” would have been almost indefinitely ex- 
tended, and probably perpetuated for centuries ; 
and they wisely rejected the insidious proposal, 
based, as it was, on the most ambitious and tyran- 
nical motives. We think the writer in the Ga- 
zette was mistaken in the supposition that the late 
President of that Republic and his party would 
have sanctioned one of the most splendid schemes 
of magnificent despotism that has been presented 
to the world since the enslavement of the African 
race. President Guerrero was fully informed of 
the grand infernal project; and it is a libel upon 
his character to assert—indeed the man must be 
ignorant of that character who can suppose—that 








EE 
he would have lent himself to the accomplishment 


of an object so degrading to his country, and dis- 
astrous to millions of his color. The extract from 
te Gazette, aforesaid, runs thus:— 


“ Purchase of Texas.—As the subject of the pur- 
chase of Texas has engrossed much of the atten- 
tion of our politicians for a year or two past, it 
may not, perhaps, be improper to state, that we 
are in possession of information, on this subject, 
derived from a source entitled to the highest cre- 
dit, which destroys all hope of the speedy acqui- 
sition of that country by the United States. 

“Col. Burier, the Charge des Affaires of the 
United States to Mexico, was specially authorized 
and charged by the President, to treat with that 
Government for the purchase of Texas. But he 
did not reach the city of Mexico until about three 
weeks after the overthrow of Gen. GuEerRERO, 
late President of Mexico. If he had arrived there 
afew weeks sooner,our informant thinks he would 
have found but little difficulty in concluding a trea- 
ty with the then predominant party for the pur- 
chase of Texas. But the present predominant 
party, under Vice-President Ruarate ENTE, appear 
to be jealous of the United States, and, indeed, of 
almost every other foreign power, and are decid- 
edly opposed to ceding any portion of its territory. 

* No hopes need, therefore, he tninks, be enter- 
tained of our acquiring Texas, until some other 
party, more friendly to the United States than the 
og: shall predominate in Mexico—and, per- 

aps, not until the people of Texas shall throw off 
the yoke of allegiance to that government, which 
they will no doubt do, as soon as they shall have 
a reasonable pretext for doing so. At present 
they are probably subject to as few exactions or 
impositions as any people under the sun. Their 
lands are 2z1ven to them, and they are exempt from 
taxes of every description, and enjoy many other 
privileges which they could not look for under any 
other government. So long as the government of 
Mexico continues to act in good faith towards 
them, so long may they be expected to remain 
loyal and peaceable subjects and citizens.” 


[We had extended this article toa much great- 
er length;—but regret to find that we have not 
room for the whole now. Theconclusion will ap- 
pear next month.] 








PERSECUTION OF FREE PEOPLE OF COLOR. 

A gentleman of New-York writes, under date 
of December 14th, 1831, that 400 colored persons 
have arrived in that place, from the South, on their 
way to the Canada Settlement. They were com- 
pelled, no doubt, to leave their native homes, by 
the fiery persecution that now rages against the 
free people of color, on account of the misconduct 
of the suaves!! 

A short time since, twenty persons of eolor were 
sent to New-York, from North Carolina, by the 
Society of Friends. They were so severely ha- 
rassed, under the pretence of suspected conspira- 
cy, that the vexation became insupportable, and 
they determined to seek new homes in some more 
friendly region. 

The fact is, we must have an extensive place of 
refuge for these cruelly oppressed and innocent 
sufferers. Go where they will in this “free”— 
no, this despotic country, prejudice stares them in 
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the face, even if persecution do not quench the last 


glimmering ray of hope, and efface every vestige 
of happiness from their minds. ‘Thousands, it is 
true, are rising up to plead their cause; and, in 
process of time, a change must come. Inthe mean 
time, let them look towards Canada, Mexico, and 
Hayti. There they will be treated as men, and 
enjoy every natural human right. 





MOB AT NORFOLK. 

A very respectable and intelligent colored Bap- 
tist preacher, of the name of Raymond, residing 
in Norfolk, Virginia, was invited to preach at se- 
veral places in North Carolina. Having compli- 
ed with the request, he returned home soon after 
the period of the Southampton insurrection.— 
Without a shadow of cause for suspicion, a law- 
less mob immediately assembled before his house, 
charging him with participating in that horrible 
affair. They were about to to take him forcibly 
from his dwelling, (and would, probably, have ex- 
ecuted him summarily,) when a number of more 
worthy citizens interfered, and with difficulty pre- 
vented them from effecting their design. Heim- 
mediately left Norfolk, and went to New-York, 
where the writer of this article saw him, and re- 
ceived from him the substance of what is here re- 
lated. He appeared very grateful for the justice 
and kindness of his white friends, but considera- 
bly dejected in spirit, on account of his hair- 
breadth escape from a cruel fate. 

Reflecting upon this cireumstance, the thought 
frequently occurs: How many blacks may have 
recently been destroyed, by the exasperated 
whites, who were as innocent as the more fortu- 
nate Raymond? These are some of the conse- 
quences of fostering a martial spirit. ‘These, O 
War! are the murderous concomitants of thy 
besom march o’er the world! 





THE PHRENSY OF CONSCIOUS GUILT ! 

It is said that the Senate of Georgia has pass- 
ed certain resolutions, offering a reward of FIVE 
THOUSAND DOLLARS for the arrest and 
conviction of the publishers of the Boston * Libera- 
tor” !! !—Let Garrison and Knapp look out, and 
beware of kidnappers and assassins. There are 


many who would pay a liberal sum for their 
“ scalps!” 





EMIGRATION OF COLORED PEOPLE. 

We learn, from the Richmond Whig, that the 
ship James Perkins sailed from Norfolk, on the 
9th inst. for Africa, with about 60 families of 
colored people, comprising upwards of 300 indi- 
viduals, many of them liberated slaves. 

It is also stated, that 22 fersons of color (under 
the care of the society of Friends) were sent, 


\ about the first of this month, to Dighton, Massa-, 
‘ehusetts. 














PREVENTIGN OF SLAVE INSURRECTIONS, 
No. IIl.. 

We shall take a few more extracts from 
the very interesting pamphlet from which 
we have go liberally quoted already, and 
then proceed to prove the correctness of 
our propositions by other equally indubit- 
able testimony. Having finished his re- 
view of the experiments made by the 
Hon, J. Steele, Clarkson proceeds :— 


I have now proved (as far as the plan* 
of Mr. Steele is concerned) my third. pro- 
position, or the probability that emanctpa- 
tion would promote the interests of those 
who shoul t at; but as I know of no 
other estate similarly circumstanced with 
that of Mr. Steele, that is, where emanci- 
pation has been tried, and where a detail- 
ed result of it has been made known, I 
cannot confirm it by other similar exam- 
ples. I must have resourse, therefore, to 
some new species of proof. Now it is an 
old maxim, as oldas the days of Pliny 
and Columella, and confirmed by Dr. Ad- 
am Smith, and all the modern wniters on 
political economy, that the labor of free 
men is cheaper than the labor of slaves. 
If therefore I should be able to show that 
this maxim would be true if applied to all 
the operations and demands of West Indi- 
an agriculture, I should be able to esta- 
blish my proposition on a new ground ; for 
it requires no great acuteness to infer, that, 
if it be cheaper to employ free men than 
slavesin the cultivation of our islands, 
emancipation would be a profitable process. 

I shall show, then, that the old maxim 
just mentioned is true, when applied to 
the case in our own islands, first by esta- 
blishing the fact that free men, people of 
colour, in the Kast Indies, are employed 
in precisely the same*concerns (the cultiva- 
tion of the cane and the making of sugar) 
as the slaves in the West, and that they 
are employed at acheaper rate. The tes- 
timony of Henry Botham, Esq., will be 
quite sufficient for this point. That gen- 
tleman resided for some time in the East 
Indies, where he became acquainted with 
the business of a sugar estate. In the 

*It is much to be feared that this beautiful order 
of things was broken up after Mr. Steele’s death 
by his successors, either through their own preju- 
dices, or their unwillingness or inability to stand 
against the scoffs and prejudices ofothers. It may 
be happy, however, for thousands now in slave- 
% that Mr. Steele lived to accomplish his plan. 

he constituent parts and result of it being known, 


a fine example is shown to those who may be de- 
sirous of trying emancipation. 
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year 1770 hequitted the East for the West. 
His object was to settle in the latter part 
of the world, if itshould be found desir~ 
able so todo. For this purpose he visited 
all the West Indian Islands, both English 
and French, in about two years. He be- 
came during this time a planter, though: 
he did not continue long in this situation ; 
and he superintended also Messrs. Bosan- 
quets’ and J. Fatio’s sugar-plantation in 
their partners’ absence. Finding at length 
the unprofitable way in which the West 
Indian planters conducted their concérns, 
he returned to the East Indies in 1776, 
and established sugar-works at Bencoolen 
on his own account. Being in London 
inthe year 1789, when a committee of 
privy council was sitting to examine into 
the question of the slave trade, he deliver- 
ed a paper to the board on the mode of 
cultivating a sugar plantation in the East 
Indies ; and this paper being thought of 
great importance, he was summoned af- 
terwards in 1791 by a committee of the 
House of Commons, and was examined 
personally upon it. 

It is very remarkable that the very first 
sentence in this paper announced the fact 
atonce, that ‘sugar, better and cheaper 
than that in the West Indian islands, was 
produced by free men.” 

Mr. Botham then explained the simple 
process of making sugar inthe East. “A 
proprietor, generally a Dutchman, used to 
let his estate, say 300 acres or more, with 
proper buildings upon it, to a Chinese, 
who lived upon it and superintended it, 
and who relet it to free men in parcels of 
50 or 60 acres, on condition they should 
plant it in canes for so much for every pe- 
cul, 133 lbs., of sugar produced. This 
superintendent hired people from the adja- 
cent villages to takeoff hiscrop. One set 
of task-men with their cartsand buffaloes 
cut the canes, carried them to the mill, and 
ground them. A second set boiled them, 
and a third clayed and basketed them for 
market at so much per pecul. Thus the 
renter knew with certainty what every 
pecul would cost him, and he incurred no! 
unnecessary expense; for, when the crop 
was over, the task-men returned home. 
By dividing the labor in this manner, it 
was better and cheaper done.” 


The statement of Botham is rather pro- 
lix, and part ofit irrelevant to the point 


under examination. The following sen- 
tences conclude his statement :— 





“IT do suppose our sugar-islands might 


be better worked than they now are by 
two-thirds or indeed one-half of the present 
force. Leet it be considered how much la- 
bor is lost by the persons overseeing the 
forced laborer, which is saved when he 
works for his own profit. I have stated 
with the strictest veracity a plain matter 
of fact, that sugar-estates can be worked 
cheaper by free men than by slaves.”* 


Clarkson further observes :— 


I shall now show, that the old maxim, 
which has been mentioned, is true, when ap- 
plied to thecase ofour West Indianislands, 
by establishing a fact of a very different 
kind, viz. that theslaves in the West Indies 
do much more work in a given time when 
they work for themselves, than when 
work for their masters. But how, it will 
be said, do you prove, by establishing this 
fact, that it would be cheaper for our 
planters to employ free men than slaves ? 
I answer, that, while the slaves are work- 
ing for themselves, they are to be consi- 
dered, indeed that they are, bona fide, free 
laborers. In the first place, they have no 
driver with them on these occasions ; and, 
in the second place, having all their earn- 
ings to themselves, they have that stimu- 
lus within them to excite industry which 
belongs peculiarly to free men. What is 
it, lask, which gives birth to industry in 
any part of the world, seeing that labor is 
not agreeable to man, but the stimulus 
arising from the hope of gain? What 
makes an English laborer do more work 
in the day than a slave, but the stimulus 
arising from the knowledge: that what he 
earns is for himselfand not for another? 
What, again, makes an English laborer 
do much more work by the piece than by 
the day, but the stimulus arising from the 
knowledge that he may gain more by the 
former than by the latter mode of work ? 
Just so is the West Indian slave situated, 
when he is working for himself, that is, 
when he knows that what he earns is for 
his own use. He has then the stimulus 
of a free man, and he is, therefore, during 
such work (though unhappily no longer) 
really, and in effect, and to all intents and 
purposes, as much a free laborer as any 

*Mr. Botham’s account is confirmed incontro- 
vertibly by the fact, thatsugar made in the East 
Indies can be brought to England (though it has 
three times the distance to come, and of course 
three times the freight to pay,) and yet be afford. 
ed tothe consumer at as cheap a rate as any that 
can be brought thither from the West.— Clarkson, 


And cotton is now (and sugar will be ere long) 
brought from Mexico, and sold in the United ae 








notwithstanding a heavy duty must be paid on it, 
G. UP omen 
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person inany part of the globe. But if 
he be a free man, while he is working for 
himself, and if in that capacity he does 
twice or thrice more work than when he 
works for his master, it follows, that it 
would be cheaper for his master to employ 
him as a free laborer, or that the labor of 
free menin the West Indies would be 
cheaper than the labor of slaves.* 

That West Indian slaves, when they 
work for themselves, do much more ina 
given time than when they work for their 
masters, is a fact so notorious in the West 
Indies, that no one who has been there 
would deny it. Look at Long’s His- 
tory of Jamaica, the Privy Council Re- 
port, Gaisford’s Essay on the good Ef- 
fects of the Abolition of the Slave Trade, 
and other books. Let us hear also what 
Dr. Dickinson, the editor of Mr. Steele, 
and who resided so many years in Barba- 
does, says on the subject; for what he 
says is so admirably expressed that I can- 
not help quoting it: ‘The planters,” 
says he, ‘‘do noi take the mght way to 
make human beings put forth their 
strength. ‘They apply main force where 
they should apply moral motives, and 
punishments alone where rewards should 
be judiciously intermixed. They first be- 
slave their poor people with their cursed 
whip, and then stand and wonder at the 
tremour of their nerves, and the laxity of 
their muscles. And yet, strange to tell, 
those very men affirm, and affirm truly, 
that a slave will do more work for him- 
self in an afternoon than he can be made 





* Another case, showing that this presumption 
is a positive truth, susceptible of the most incon- 
testible proof, is related by a late southern writer. 
We give his own words below.—Ed. G. U. Eman. 

“I was informed by a gentleman who lived near 
the Fishdam ford, ee a River, South Carolina, 
that his employer had made an experiment on the 
management of negroes, of whom he was overseer, 
which answered extremely well, and offers to usa 
strong case in favor of exciting ambition by culti- 
vating utility, local attachment and moral im- 
provement, among slaves. He established four 
or five plantations, not far apart, and stocked each 
of them with a suitable proportion of hands, and 
work cattle, undera driver, who had the entire 
management of every thing under his (the over- 
seer’s) control. The overseer’s duty merely ex- 
tended to direct the driver on what land he was 
to raise provisions, and where cotton was to be 
planted ; with this understanding, that all the cot- 
ton raised, after it was cleaned and packed, be- 
longed to the owner, and that all the hogs, corn and 
en left after supplying the plantation, be- 
onged to the negroes, who might do with it as 
they pleased. 

* t e consequence of this arrangement was, that 
these plantations, regulated as before stated, turn- 
ed out better crops than any other plantations of 
equal force in that neighborhood.” 








Y ee 


todo for his owner tna whole day or 
more!” And did not the whole Assem- 
bly of Grenada, in the evidence they trans- 
mitted to the Privy Couficil, as we collect 
from the famous speech of Mr. Pitt on the 
Slave Trade in 1791, affirm the same 
thing? ‘He (Mr. Pitt) would show,’ 
he said, ‘the futility of the argument of 
his honorable friend.’ His honorable friend 
has himself admitted, that it was in the 
power of the colonies to correct the vari- 
ous ppc by which the Negro popula- 
tion Was restrained. But they could not 
do this without improving the condition of 
their slaves, without making them approz- 
imate towards the rank of citizens, without 
giving them some little interest in their la- 
bor, which would occasion them to work 
with the energy of men. But now the As- 
sembly of Grenada had themselves stated, 
that, though the Negroes were allowed the 
afternoon of only one day in every week, 
they would do as much work in that after- 
noon when employed for their own benefit, 
as in the whole day when employed in their 
masters’ service. Now after this confes- 
sion the House might burn all his calcula- 
tions relative to the Negro population; for 
if this population had not quite reached 
the desirable state which he had _ pointed 
out, this confession had proved that fur- 
ther supplies were not wanted. <A Ne- 
cro, tf he worked for himself, could do 
double work. By an improvement then, 
in the mode of labor, the work in the is- 
lands could be doubled. But ifso, what 
would become of the argument of his ho- 
norable friend ? for then only half the num- 
ber of the present laborers were necessary.’ 


But the fact, that the slaves in the 
West Indies do much more work for them- 
selves in a given time than when they 
work for their masters, may be establish- 
ed almost arithmetically, if we will take 
the trouble of calculating from authentic 
documents which present themselves on 
the subject. It is surprising, when we 
look into the evidence examined by the 
House of Commons on the subject of the 
Siave Trade, to find how littlea West In- 
dian slave really does when he works for 
his master ; and this is confessed equally 
by the witnesses on both sides of the ques- 
tion. One ofthem (Mr. Francklyn) says, 
that a laboring man could not get his 
bread in Europe if he worked no hardet 
than a Negro—Another (Mr. Tobin,) 
that no Negro works like a day-laborer in 
England. Another (Sir John Dalling,) 
that the general work of Negroes is not 
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to be called labor. A fourth (Dr. Jack- 
son,) that an English laborér does three 
times as much work as a Negro in the 
West Indies. Now how arethese expres- 
sions to be reconciled with the common 
notions in England. ofaNegro labor? for 
“to work like a Negro” is a common 
phrase, which is understood to convey the 
meaning, that the labor of the Negroes is 
the most severe and intolerable that is 
known. One of the witnesses, however, 
just mentioned explains the matter. “The 
hardship,” says he, ‘‘ of Negro field-labor is 
more in the mode than in the quantity 
done. ‘The slave, seeing no end of his la- 
bor, stands over the work, and only throws 
the hoe to avoid the lash.* He appears 
to work, without actually working.” The 
truth is, that a Negro, having no interest 
in his work while working for his master, 
will work only while the whip is upon 
him. 

Ihave now shown, first by the evi- 
dence of Mr. Botham, and secondly by the 
fact of Negroes earning more in a given 
time when they work in their own gar- 
dens, than when they work in their mas- 
ter’s service, that the old maxim “of ats 
being cheaper to employ free men than 
slaves,” is true, when applied to the opera- 
tions and demands of West Indian agri- 
culture. But if it be cheaper to employ 
freé men than slavesinthe West Indies, 
then they, who should emancipate their 
Negroes there, would promote their inte- 
rests by so doing. ‘ But hold!” says an 
objector, “ we allow that their successors 
would be benefited, but not the emanei- 
pators themselves. ‘These would have a 
great sacrifice tomake. Their slaves are 
worth so much money at this moment; 
but they would lose all this value, if they 
were to be set free. I reply, and indeed I 
have long affirmed, that it is not propos- 
ed to emancipate the slaves al once, but to 
prepare them for emancipation in a course 
of years. Mr. Steele did not make his 
slaves entirely free. ‘They were copyhold 
bond-slaves. They were still his proper- 
ty: and they would, if he had lived, have 
continued so for many years. They there- 
fore, who should emancipate, would lose 
nothing of the value of their slaves, so 
long as they brought them only to the 
door of liberty, but did not allow them to 
pass through it. But suppose they were 
to allow them to pass through it and thus 





* That whipping is more fatiguing, and will 
wear out the man sooner, than moderate volunta- 
ry labor, must be admitted by all._— G. U. Eman. 








admit them to freedom, they would lose 
nothing by so doing; for they would not 
admit them to freedom till after a certain 
period of years, during which I contend 
that the value of every individual slave 
would have been reimbursed to them 
from the increased income of their estates. 

Mr. Steele, as we have seen, more than 
tripled the value of his income during his 
experiment: I believe that he more than 
quadrupled it; for he says, that he more 
than tripled it, besides increasing his stock, 
and laying out large sums annually tn ad- 

ding necessary works, and in repairs of 
the damage by the great hurricane. Sup- 
pose then a West India estate to yield at 
this moment a net income of 5001. per an- 
num, this income would be increased, ac- 
cording to Mr. Steele’s experience, to 
somewhere about 1700/. per annum. 

Would not, then, the surplus beyond the 
original 5001. viz. 12001. per annum, be 
sufficient to reimburse the proprietor in a 
few years for the value of every slave 
which he had when he began his plan of 
emancipation? But he would be reim- 
bursed again, that is, (twice over on the 
whole for every individual slave,) from a 
new source, viz. the improved value of his 
land. I[t is a fact well known in the 
United States, that a certain quantity of 
land, or farm, in full cultivation by free 
men, will fetch twice more money than 
the same quantity of land, similarly  cir- 
cumstanced, in full cultivation by slaves. 
Let us suppose, then, that the slaves at 
present on any West Indian plantation are 
worth about as much as the land with the 
buildings upon it, to which they are at- 
tached, and that the land with the build- 
ings upon it would rise to double its form- 
er value when cultivated by free men; it 
follows that the land and buildings alone 
would be worth as much then, that is, 
when worked by free laborers, as the land, 
buildings, and slaves together are worth at 
the present time. 


So far we have confined our statements 
principally to a review of Clarkson’s very 
interesting exposition. We have many 
other articles, connected with this subject, 
selected for future examination, but must 
defer it to the period of issuing the next 
number. ‘The great importance of the 
matters here presented to the view of the 
reader, will, it is hoped, afford an ample 


apology for occupying so large a space in 
this work. | 
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Philanthropic and Literary. 
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SLAVEHOLDING. 
Oh execrable son! so to aspire 

Above his brethren ; to himself assuming 

Authority usurped, from God not given; 

He gave us only over beast, fish, fowl, 

Dominion absolute ; that right we hold 

a his donation ; but man over man, 

e made not lord; such title to himself 
Reserving, human left from human free. 
. Milton, 

When slaveholding is abolished we may aspire 
to the character ofa civilized nation; until that era 
we may expect to be characterized by posterity as 
a race of savages. Cruelty and oppression are 
yet unexpunged vestiges of heathen barbarism. 
The spirit of Christianity and Philosophic refine- 
ment, are both directly and unalterably opposed 
to them ; and before these they must eventually 
disappear, leaving future ages to reflect with as- 
tonishment on their long protracted existence. 
Were it not for the strange obliquity of our moral 
eyesight, occasioned by prejudice and long fami- 
liar custom, we should regard with becoming hor- 
ror and repugnance the savagely unnatural prac- 
tice of enslaving our fellow-creatures, and making 
merchandise of human flesh. To one whose feel- 
ings have not been rendered obtuse by long ac- 
quaintance with the system of slavery, the bare 
imagination of a slave market, would be- produc- 
tive of feelings of utter abhorsence. To place be- 
fore the mind’s eye a view of christian men gather- 
ed together for the purpose of chaffering about the 
purchase of their brethren, disputing for their pos- 
session, and meting out the price of human limbs 
in paltry pieces of coin:—to behold the miserable 
objects of their scandalous traffic—terrified and 
heart-stricken mothers, whose frighted infants 
cling shrieking about them for protection—youth- 
ful females shrinking painfully from the exposure 
of their situation, and goaded forward by the rude 
lash and brutal oath into public notice—husbands 
and fathers awaiting in sullen anguish the decision 
which is to be to them the parting knell from all 
they love—and aged men that have perhaps worn 
out their lives in toil for those who are now about 
to transfer them, for a paltry pittance, to a stran- 
ger’s service—who that has the feelings of a human 
being would not be filled with mingled emotions of 
griefand shame and detestation at such a scene! 
Yet these are only the outlines ofthe picture, the 
less obvious touches of the reality are crowded 
with much that is still more hafrowing to the feel- 
ings; the appealing look, theconvulsive sigh, the 
disregarded prayer—these we have notattempted 
to portray:—nor aught of the varied circum- 
stances of peculiar and individual wretchedness, 
that are of perpetual recurrence. 








| 


How can it be believed that the authors of so 
much misery are professors of the religion of the 
meek and merciful Jesus! that gentle compassion- 
ate Woman can lend her sanction to such a system, 
and join with the oppressor in the gains of his dark 
iniquity. It is a bitter thing to feel that this is the 
truth—to know that such scenes are of daily oc- 
currence in our country ; and still more painful is 
it to witness the indifference with which they are 
regarded by so large a portion of the community. 





CONVERSATION, 

Among the methods employed by the female 
friends of emancipation, to benefit the unhappy 
slave, and extend to other bosoms the sympathy 
for his situation, which they themselves feel, must 
not be overlooked the useful and very obvious one / 
of frequent conversation on that subject. Those 
who are already interested will, by pursuing this 
course among themselves, find their feelings still 
more deeply engaged in the cause of freedom, their 
purposes strengthened, and their mindsexcited to 
more sedulous perseverance ; while an allusion to 
the subject in the presence of others, may open the 
door to an instructive discourse, awaken the dor- 
mant sensibilities, and perhaps arouse into action 
those who have never before had their attention 
directed to the subject. Opportunities for this are 
rarely wanting in society, and a few words s0 
uttered may perhaps leave an abiding impression 
on a mind previously unoccupied by prejudices, 
and prepare it to receive, with attention, any fu- 
ture information relative to the system. Let not 
any be discouraged from adverting to this topic by 
the belief that they shall fail to interest their hear- 
ers; it is better to risk the mortification of being 
listened to with repulsive coldness, than to fail of 
using every proper exertion, in a cause where 80 
much is needful in order to ensure success. Be- 
sides, where there is least expectation of securing 
attention, the attempt to do so is sometimes re- 
warded by a more than ordinary display of it ;— 
or, if productive of no immediate effect, the words 
may be like bread, which being “cast upon the | 
waters” shall be found “after many days.” If 
those who are now most deeply interested for our 
slave population endeavor to trace those felings of 
interest to their spring, they will probably, in ma- 
ny instances, find they have had their rise from 
quite as trifling a source as a casual conversation. 
Cowper’s beautiful poem, “The Negro’s Com- 
plaint,” was distributed all over England under 
the title of “A subject for Conversation at the 
Tea-table ;” and was supposed to be productive 
of so much good effect that Clarkson has thought 
it worthy of notice in his“ History of the Aboli- 
tion.” Anabstinence from slave produce, if of no 
other service, would be valuable on account of its 
frequently giwing rise to such conversations, and 
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we hope that the few advocates of that system, will 
suffer no suitable opportunity for representing its 
advantages to pass unimproved. 





PETITIONING Concress. 

To the politeness of a Lady in Philadelphia, 
weare indebted for a copy of the annexed Memo- 
rial to the Congress of the United States. At a 
more convenient season, we may notice this sub- 
ject further. Our limits are too narrow at pre- 
sent. The memorial will, as we understand, be 
generally circulated in Philadelphia and its vicini- 
ty, and, no doubt, many signers will be obtained. 
It will be laid before Congress some time during the 
present session, if, upon due consideration, too ma- 
ny exciting causes shall not render it inexpedient. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the U. 
States of America,in Congress assembled :— 


Your Memorialists, Female citizens of Philadel- 
phia and its vicinity, with due respect represent :— 

That deeply commiserating the condition of 
that portion of the citizens of these United States, 
who are heid in bondage, we earnestly solicit your 
attention to this momentous subject. 

Your Memorialists believe, that if our General 
Government act to the extent of their power in 
removing this evil, their example may have a happy 
influence on the Legislatures of the southern States. 

Our sympathies are also enlisted on behalf of 
the Slaveholders, on many of whom this evil is 
entailed, and who are involved in increased diffi- 
culties by the recent lamentable occurrences. 

Your Memorialists are aware that at this junc- 
ture our attempt may be considered intrusive, but 
we approach you unarmed; our only banner is 
Peace. 

The Slave system, as it exists at this time in 
the District of Columbia, particularly claims our 
attention, not that we feel less keenly the suffer- 
ings of those, who are not within its limits, but as 
that section is under the immediate jurisdiction 
of Congress, we entreat, that effective measures 
may be adopted for the eatire abolition of Slavery 
in the District of Columbia. 





In this month’s Genius we commence the inser- 
tion of an interesting article, entitled an “Apology 
for Ladies’ Anti-Slavery Associations.” It is too 
long to copy in one number, and too valuable to 
abridge. We have therefore divided it; and the 
conclusion will appear hereafter. 

We have not room for any remarks of our own, 
upon this publication, now. We are indebted toa 
friend in the state of New-York for the pamphlet 
containing it. Our female friends, in the United 
States, who have been awakened to the subject up- 
on which it treats, will, no doubt, feel sufficiently 
interested to peruse it with that attention which 
its nervous style and cogency of reasoning de- 
mand. ‘The pamphlet was issued at London, 
in the year 1828. Since that period great activity 
has been manifested among the friends of freedom 
in both England and Ireland, and a powerful im- 
pulse given to the sacred cause of West Indian 
emancipation. To this the publication before us 


For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
THE SUNSET HOUR. 
NotI meee not forgotten yet the gentle sunset 
our, 
That comes with such ‘a soothing touch, to shut 
the bright leaved flower, 


Nor have I yet forgotten those who shared its 
light with me, 


Amidst a scene I fondly love, though distant far it 
A gleaming of its parting light is lingering even 
now 
With dim and faded brillianey, around my lifted 
row ; 


, 
While memory flings aside the veil that hangs o’er 
parted things, 
And drives the shadows from the past, before her 


glancing wings. 

I seem to see thee, gentle friend, before me even 

et! 

So vidahily in thy wonted place beside the case- 
ment set 

With calm still brow, and placid eye across the 
landscape bent, 

Where all of nature’s varied charms are beautiful- 
ly blent. 

The gliding stream, the low white mill, the hill 

_. .upswelling high, 

With r et crowning forest trees, so painted on 
the sky ; 

The vine-hung crag, the shadowy wood, the fields 


of tufted maize, 


And emerald meadow slopes that gleam beneath 
the sunset rays. 


In — it is a lovely scene ; alas! that some as 
air, 

Man’s lawless selfishness should make the home 

ney of — - ir! Pages 

at ’midst nature’s purit e bendi 

slave should tread, said 4g 

And proud oppression o’er the earth a waste of an- 
guish spread ! 

Hath God’s rich mercy formed the earth so beau- 
tifully bright, 

For man to wrap his brother’s soul in gloominess 
and night? 

That all its charms must be unseen, its loveliness 
unfelt, 

By eyes and hearts all dimmed and broke by cru- 
elty and guilt? 


No! never hathhe meant that those within whose 
forms are shrined, 

The rich and deep capacities of an undying mind, 

Should ’neath a brother’s foot be crushed, be load- 
ed with his chains, 

And drain to feed his riot waste the life-blood from 

their veins! 


GERTRUDBS. | 





For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
SLAVE LUXURIES. 


[ believe it is Addison who declared in 
one of his essays, that the sight ofa luxu- 
riously spread table, always exhibited to 
his imagination, the sight of innumerable 
diseases lying in ambush among the dish- 
es. An idea something similar to this 








has, probably, contributed essentially. 


has arisen in my mind with respect to an 
entertainment imbued with the spirit of 
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the slave cultivated cane. I have fan- 
cied that the death-sigh of some unfortu- 
nate victim of oppression might be yet 
trembling on the bosom of a jelly, and the 
rich flavor of a conserve conceal the bri- 
ny tears that have mingled with the sa- 
charine chrystals that enterinto its compo- 
sition. A pound cake seems like the se- 
pulchre of the broken heart with which it 
may perhaps have been purchased, and 
the delicious ice to wear the red tinge of 
human blood. If those who unscrupu- 
lously partake of these delicacies, had be- 
held the horrors by which they are too of- 
ten purchased, if they could witness, ga- 
thered up before them, all the agony endur- 
ed by their fellow-creatures, only that the 
gratification of their palates might be 
ministered to, I believe there are few fe- 
males who would retain any desire to 
taste of the blood-polluted banquet. Yet 
why should the sight of blood be needed, 
when they knowit has been shed,toawaken 
their sleeping sensibilities ? Under other 
circumstances, they would shudder to be 
told that the morsel upon their lips, or the 
garments upon their forms, had been torn 
by rapine and murder from the hands of 
their rightful possessors ; and who can as- 
sure them that theprice of the very articles 
now before them, has not been the life of a 
fellow-creature! ‘The whole system of 
slavery is replete with barbarity, and there 
are numerous instances of the o’er-wearied 
slave having perished with exhaustion 
amidst his toil, or died beneath the tor- 
tures of the mercilessly inflicted lash ;— 
and how can it be said that the object for 
which such cruelties are perpetrated, is 
free from the stain of blood ? 
MARGARET. 





APOLOGY FOR LADIES’ ANTI-SLAVERY 
ASSOCIATIONS. 
By the author of “Immediate, not Gradual Aboli- 
tion,” &c. 

AGAINST a system of oppression up- 
held on British territory by British law 
and British gold,—pronounced by Dr. Pa- 
ley “ the most merciless and tyrannical ever 
tolerated on the face of the earth,’—proved, 
by unquestionable evidence, to involve 
the worst extremes of injustice and cruel- 
ty,—demonstrated to be as mischievously 
impolitic as it is astrociously wicked,— 
the nation has protested and petitioned in 
vain. For five years, philanthropists and 
patriots, statesmen and moralists, have 
been striving, in vain, to obtain some miti- 
gation of its enormities. To effect this 








— 
object the recommendations and orders of 


Government have been issued in vain. 
The colonists claim, and are still allowed 
to exercise uncontrolled right of property 
in the person and posterity of their slaves, 
and to spurn the interposition of the Bri- 
tish Legislature.* In the mean time, the 
public ear has grown weary and impa- 
tient of the subject. Numbers have de- 
serted the anti-slavery standard. Some, 
who once ranked amongst its ablest sup- 
porters, do not scruple to express their 
disgust at the bare mention of slavery ; fa- 
miliar acquaintance with its nature seems 
to have extinguished their horror of its 
atrocities, and to have deadened their 
sympathy for its victims. 

In an enterprise so difficult,—under cir- 
cumstances so discouraging,—what can 
we, whose ability and influence are so cir- 
cumscribed, hope to accomplish ? 

We must remember that “the race is 
not always to the swift, nor the battle to 
the strong ;”—that there is an all-control- 
ing power which can defeat the best con- 
certed plans of human policy and prosper 
the feeblest :—that the great purpose of 
infinite wisdom are often accomplished 
through weak instruments. 

It is encouraging to know that the great 
leaders in this arduous conflict are far from 
regarding our co-operation as an officious 
or useless intermeddling :—one of them 
thus expresses himself in a letter to a 
friend: “I am well acquainted with the 
Ladies’ Anti-Slavery Society at Birming- 
ham, Calne, &c., and am of opinion that 
never were better instruments thought of 
for the furtherance of our cause.” “I am 
persuaded,” says another, “ that the great 
work of emancipation, if ever accomplish- 
ed by this country, will be brought about 
by the people; and Iam convinced that 
Ladies’ Anti-Slavery Societies are of great 
use in increasing the public interest in this 
momentous question.” 

The noble veterans who have borne the 
heat and burden of the day, who have de- 
voted their time ard talents, their whole 
lives to this righteous cause,—who have 
furnished us through an incessant fire of 
misrepresentation, calumny, and abuse, 
with volumes of unquestionable, well-au- 
thenticated facts, illustrative of the present 
nature of West Indian slavery ; are now, in 
the bitternes of successive disappointment, 

* A Correspondent well acquainted with the 
sentiments of the West Indians says, “they do 
not care one jot for the clamours of the British pub- 


lic, or for the threats of the British Government : 
they believe in the sincerity of neither.” 
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jooking to us for co-operation in their final 
resort. These devoted philanthropists 
have been our pioneers ;—they have open- 
ed and cleared the way for us;—they 
have spared us the labor of enquiry and 
investigation ;—they have proved what 
slavery in the British West Indies acfual- 
ly is ;—they have spared us the trouble 
of confuting the bold assertions of its sup- 
porters, that it is an easy and a happy ser- 
vitude ;—they have demonstrated by ac- 
curate calculations, that in those Islands 
where sugar is most cultivated, the de- 
struction of human life is going on ata 
rate so rapid, as, were it generally to pre- 
vail, “would depopulate the earth in less 
than half a century.”* 

The sensitive nature of woman must 
dispose her to regard with peculiar hostili- 
ty an institution which rudely tears asun- 
der all the strongest ties of nature, and 
subjects the sex to the most degrading and 
brutal coercion ;—her leisure and her in- 
fluence in the domestic department enable 
her to be a most efficient auxiliary in dis- 
countenancing the consumption of that 
luxury from which slavery derives its 
chief profit, and the rejection of which 
would be fatal to the system of slave-cul- 
tivation. 

But how can such an extensive rejec- 
tion of that luxury be obtained as would 
secure this result? It can be obtained by 
no ordinary efforts. Christiari duty alone 
can supply the requisite portion of zeal- 
ous exertion ;—and for that portion of zeal- 
ous exertion which christian duty alone 
can supply, no more urgent claims than 
those of the cause in which we have em- 
barked were ever presented. The eter- 
nal as well as temporal interests of 800,- 
000 of our fellow-subjects are deeply con- 
cerned in it ;—and so are our own. 

The vast accumulation of well-authen- 
ticated facts illustrative of the nature and 
consequences of colonial slavery ;—the 
immense labor bestowed in enlightening 
the public mind, in disabusing public cre- 
dulity, in detecting and exposing that re- 
fuge of lies behind which its supporters are 
continually striving to hide its enormities ; 
—the palpable demonstrations, furnished 
by the colonists themselves,f that it is the 
greatest moral and physical curse which 
can degrade and embitter human exist- 
ence,—lay us under a very aggravated 
weight of responsibility. 





* See Second Report of the Anti-Slavery Society. 


t See “ A Picture of the Slave Colonies, drawn 
by the Colonists themselves.” 
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We may not say in this case, “AmI 
my brother’s keeper ?” and hold ourselves 
guiltless, because we are not the active 
agents of his oppression. We have known, 
—we have seen—the anguish of his soul, 
in the well-authenticated records of his 
complicated wrongs; his silent, unresist- 
ing, long and patiently-endured sufferings, 
cry, though in no audible voice, yet in lan- 
guage which should pierce the inmost 
soul of a christian, for such exertions for 
his relief as we, in his circumstances, 
should reasonably claim for ourselves ;— 
and it ts at our peril to withhold them. 


And what are those exertions which 
we, in his circumstances, should reasona- 
bly claim? Doubtless, such as would 
most speedily break our cruel bonds, and 
restore to us our unalienable rights. This, 
it may be said, has been the grand object 
of all anti-slavery labors ; they have aimed 
at gradual emancipation, because no oth- 
er was thougnt practicable, But the fal- 
lacy of this aim seems now to have been 
abundantly proved, in the wide door it 
has opened for the endless contentions of 
opposing interests ;—in the time and op- 
portunity it has afforded the strong party 
to circumvent the weak,—to set the rights 
of possession against the claims of justice, 
—to prove the sacredness of vested inte- 
rests in fraud and robbery ;—in the time 
and opportunity it has afforded the colo- 
nists for systematic opposition and deter- 
mined resistance,—for bribing sordid ta- 
lents to plead the cause of the oppressor 
against the oppressed. Its fallacy has 
been abundantly proved by the heart-sick- 
ening delays and bitter disappointments 
to which it has subjected the abolitionists ; 
—above all in the long interval it has af- 
forded for the decline of public sympathy, 
—for the profitless expenditure of that 
strong current of right feeling which burst 
forth on the first faithful delineation of the 
horrors of slavery, and witch would have 
done much towards effecting its complete 
extinction, had that been the object to- 
wards which it had been directed. 

More than five years have elapsed 
since the first formation of the Society for 
the melioration and gradual extinction of 
British Colonial Slavery ;—more than 
four years have elapsed since a Govern- 
ment pledge was obtained for the accom- 
plishment of this object ;—and the work is 
yet to be begun !—no progress worth no- 
tice has been made init! Nor will there, 
as we firmly believe, ever be any progress 
worth notice in a design so heartless and 
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s0 hopeless ; so defective in principle ; co || for slave productions should cease, slavery 


incapable of sustaining a vigorous inte- 
rest ; so exceedingly short of the requisi- 
tions of justice ; so widely diverging from 
the course prescribed by christian duty— 
from the sacred injunction, “ ALL THINGS 
WHATSOEVER YE WOULD THAT MEN 
SHOULD DO UNTO YOU, DO YE EVEN SO UN- 
TO THEM.” 


[To be continued.] 
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From the American Spectator of Nov. 5. 
CHALLENGE ACCEPTED. 


A Mr. Jones of New-York challenges 
any advocate of the Colonization Society, 
to defend it against him. I am ready, 
and now prescribe the terms. He shall 
publish first, in the N. Y. Spectator, Ga- 
zette or Courier, or in the Philadelphia 
National or U.S. Gazette, or Poulson’s 
Advertiser, or in the Baltimore Chronicle 
or American, or in the Intelligencer or 
Telegraph of Washington City. The ar- 
ticles to. be alternate, the numbers not to 
exceed five, and each not to occupy more 
than one column in the paper; a copy of 
the papers containing them to be sent gra- 
tis to the American Spectator. 

SHADE OF ASHMUN. 














From the N. Y. Genius of Temperance. 
Messrs. Epirors : 

There are thousands upon thousands 
who are inquiring at the present time, 
what can be done to overthrow slavery. 
They are anxious to do something, but 
what to do they find not. I will therefore 
propose a measure, which, if adopted by 
all who wish to see slavery done away, 
will produce the desired effect—a measure 
which could be very easily adopted— 
which would cost neither blood nor trea- 
sure—and which surely will be adopted, 
if people care one half for the subject 
which they seem todo, The measure is 
this :—to practise “total abstinence” from 
slave productions. Let free labor stores 
be established, and let the opposers of slav- 
ery patronize them, rather than others. 
In order to this, let Anti-Slavery Societies 
be organized, after the manner of T’emper- 
ance Societies, and thus let the friends of 
the cause act in concert. Let there be 
Anti-Slavery Agents employed, to scour 
the free states, and rouse up the people to 
the great measure of “total abstinence” 
from the productions above mentioned. 
And it is self-evident, thatif the market 








itself must cease. 

Now, Messrs. Editors, there must be a 
beginning somewhere in this movement; 
and where in all this country, could it be- 
gin better than here, in this commercial 
metropolis ? 

Ido therefore propose, that an Anti- 
Slavery meeting be called forthwith, for 
the purpose of adopting such measures as 


|in their opinion will tend to overthrow 


slavery. And who can tell but such a 
meeting would be the commencement of a 
movement that would result in the accom- 
plishment of this great object? Let us at 
least “ TRY.” HUMANITAS. 


A friend of mine was asked lately to give the 
derivation of Cuffee, a word colloquially employed 
to designate the sons and daughters of Ethiopia. 
* Our community,” said the legal gentleman, “is 
divided into two great classes: the whites, who 
are Cuffers, and the blacks, who are Cuffees.” 





PREMIUM FOR RICE. 

The sum of Twenty Dotvars will be given 
as a premium, over and above the market price, 
for Five Casks of Fresh Rice, of good quality, 
raised by Free Labor, and delivered in Philadel- 
phia, to Charles Peirce, before the first of June 
next, 1832. 

The gentleman above named, is well known as 
a very respectable Grocer in Philadelphia, who 
has, for several years past, made it a particular bu- 
siness to keep articles in his line that are exclu- 
sively the production of free labor. 

The premium, together with the market price, 
will be promptly paid, on the delivery of the Rice, 
accompanied by proper reference and vouchers 
from some respectable person who is known in 
Philadelphia. 
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The object and character of this work are well 
known. It has been published ten years, and cir- 
culated inall the States of this Union, in Canada, 
the West Indies, hye and Africa. It is exelu- 
sively devoted to the subject of the Abolition of Sla- 
very, on the American Continent and Islands, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

The work will, henceforth, be issued monthly. 
It will be neatly printed on fine paper, and folded 
in the octavo form, each number making sixteen 
large pages. 

The price of subscription will be One Dollar per 
annum, always to be paid in advance. 

Subscribers who do not particularly specify the 
time they wish to receive the work, or notify the 
Editor of a desire to discontinue it before the exp! 
ration of each current year, will be considered as 
engaged for the next succeeding one, and theit 
bills will be forwarded accordingly. 

Agents will be entitled to six copies for every 
five dollars remitted to the Editor, in current mo- 
ney of the United States. 

All letters and communications intended for 
this office, must be addressed, free of expense, to 
BENJAMIN LUNDY, Washington, D.C. 


i} 1 few copies of the Eleventh Volume, com- 
plete, for sale. 








